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Yates  Academy,  August  16,  1844, 

To  the  Rev.  Allen  Steele, 

Sir — At  the  meeting  of  the  Cleosophic  Society  of  Yates  Academy,  the  under- 
signed were  appointed  a  committee  to  tender  you  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for 
your  excellent  address  delivered  hefore  them  last  evening,  and  to  request  a  copy 
for  publication.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  performing  the  duty  assigned  us, 
and  in  expressing  the  hope  that  you  will  not  withhold  your  consent. 

We  are,  with  great  esteem, 

And  respect,  your  obedient  servants, 

W-BJUST™'  i0**** 


Port  Gibson,  August  16,  1844. 

Gentlemen — I  have  received  your  letter  of  to  day's  date,  and  beg  you  to  ac- 
cept my  sincere  and  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  invitation  with  which  I 
have  been  honored,  and  the  courtesy  shown  me  since  I  have  been  with  you. 

Aware  of  the  many  imperfections  an  address  prepared  in  great  haste  amidst  a 
multitude  of  other  duties  must  contain,  it  is  with  diffidence  I  yield  to  your  re- 
quest ;  still  if  in  your  judgment  its  publication  will  promote  the  objects  of  your 
association,  I  submit  it  to  your  disposal. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ALLEN  STEELE 

W  h]\^KnrB)  \  Committee, 
W,  Bristol.  y 


ADDRESS. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I 
have  come  from  my  distant  field  of  labor,  to  contribute  my  feeble  tal- 
ent to  your  enterprise.  I  regret  the  offering  is  so  unworthy  the  occa- 
sion. The  most  I  can  promise,  is  an  inadequate  expression  of  my  in- 
terest in  your  prosperity  ;  and  the  high  regard  I  have  for  the  unsought 
honor  of  being  associated  with  you  in  the  bonds  of  a  literary  brotherhood. 

In  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  there  is  an  intrinsic  charm,  which 
lures  and  enchants  its  votary.  Knowledge  is  loved  for  its  own  sake ; 
and  its  possession  is  a  sufficient  reward  of  toil.  It  opens  additional 
sources  of  enjoyment ;  fills  the  soul  with  new  beauties,  and  the  most 
ecstatic  delights.  It  enables  its  possessor  to  travel  through  fields  of 
amaranthine  flowers,  and  constantly  inhale  celestial  fragrance.  It 
draws  the  curtain  from  the  past,  and  spreads  before  him  the  grand  pan- 
orama of  six  thousand  years.  It  throws  open  to  him  the  gates  of  na- 
ture's vast  temple,  and 

"  With  a  propriety  which  none  can  feel, 

He  calls  the  beauteous  scenery  all  his  own ; 

His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his, 

And  the  resplendent  rivers  his  to  enjoy; 

And  with  a  filial  confidence  inspired, 

He  lifts  to  heaven  his  unpresumptuous  eye, 

And  smiling,  says,  4  my  Father  made  them  all.' M 

If,  in  this  iron  age  of  cold  blooded  utilitarianism,  he  meets  with  a 
man,  whose  only  divinity  is  mammon,  and  who  deems  nothing  import- 
ant, unless  it  cater  to  his  appetite,  or  pander  for  his  passion  ;  who  can 
appreciate  neither  his  labor,  nor  his  motives,  "  he  can  retire,  and  wrap 
himself  around  with  the  mantle  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  say,  *  Procul, 
O  procul  este,  profani.'"  He  has  within  himself  the  elements  of  sub- 
stantial happiness,  which  time  cannot  corrode,  or  adversity  destroy. 
This  is  a  rich  remuneration  for  all  labor  expended  in  the  attainment  of 
knowledge. 

There  is,  however,  another  object,  upon  which  the  mind's  eye  of  the 
wise  getter  of  wisdom  is  fixed.  Considering  it  a  false  humility  that 
seeks  never  to  be  seen,  and  wishes  never  to  be  mentioned,  he  places  his 
mark  high  up  on  the  pinnacle  of  human  influence  and  usefulness,  and 
seeks  to  form  for  himself  a  character,  in  which  shall  centre  the  converged 
rays,  and  blend  the  varied  hues,  of  every  human  excellence.  He  wishes 
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to  stand  among  the  great  benefactors  of  his  race,  that  when  his  brilliant 
career  shall  terminate,  he  may  leave  behind  him  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation,  and  a  name  that  shall  be  associated  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions with  the  most  endearing  recollections  of  the  past.  And  what 
better,  nobler  object  can  man  propose  for  himself?  others  there  are. 
He  may  live  for  wealth  ;  and 

"  Throw  up  his  interest  in  both  worlds, 
First  starved  in  this,  then  damned  in  that  to  come." 

He  may  live  for  fame.    But  how  capricious. 

"  Whom  she  praised  to-day, 
Vexing  his  ear  with  acclamations  loud, 
And  roaring  round  him  with  a  thousand  tongues, 
To-morrow  blamed  and  hissed  him  out  of  sight." 

He  may  live  for  power.  But 

"  He  that  ascends  the  mountain  tops  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapped  in  clouds  and  snow ; 

He  that  surpasses,  or  subdues  mankind, 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 

And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 

Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led." 

Not,  that  man  should  never  seek  to  ascend.  For  as  Coleridge  says, 
"  All  things  strive  to  ascend,  and  ascend  in  their  strivings.  And  shall 
man  alone  stoop  ?  shall  his  pursuits  and  desires,  the  reflections  of  his 
inward  life,  be  like  the  reflected  image  of  a  tree  in  the  edge  of  a  pool, 
that  grows  downward  and  seeks  a  mock  heaven  in  the  unstable  elements 
beneath  ? "    No.  For, 

<f  Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  mean  a  thing  is  man  !  " 

But  he  must  ascend  to  eminent  goodness,  by  a  life  of  eminent  useful- 
ness. This  is  the  proper  object  of  life,  and  the  true  path  to  glory's  tem- 
ple. And  the  few  who  have  traveled  it,  stand  out,  self  luminous,  to 
the  admiring  regard  of  the  world.  To  emulate  such  excellence  and 
such  honor,  is  a  noble  ambition.  "  A  plant  that  may  spring  and  bloom 
even  in  the  soil  of  that  heart  whose  very  element  is  purity."  Upon 
this  object  you  have  fixed  your  eye.  To  gain  it,  is,  I  trust,  the  desire 
of  all  who  hear  me.  This  your  presence,  and  the  association  you  rep- 
resent declare.  You  are  now  preparing  the  ground  work  of  this  char- 
acter — engaged  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  reputation  that  is  to  out- 
top  the  stars,  and  endure  forever.  To  what  more  appropriate  subject 
can  I  call  your  attention,  than  the  foundation  of  success. 

I  find  myself  surrounded  by  the  young, — Oh  !  how  many  soul-stir- 
ring thoughts  cluster  about  that  term.  The  young  ; — the  hope  of  the 
world.    The  young ; — on  whom  are  descending  high  and  holy  trusts. 
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The  young; — just  stepping  upon  the  thronged  arena  of  life  ;  just 
commenced  a  rational  and  immortal  existence,  the  complexion  of 
which,  will  be  received  from  the  manner  this  period  is  spent.  For, 

"The  child  is  father  of  the  man." 

Age  is  but  the  maturity  of  germs  that  youth  has  supplied.  How  im- 
portant that  they  now  have  a  clear  perception  of  those  principles,  the 
adoption  and  observance  of  which,  will  inevitably  secure  the  character, 
respect,  and  influence  desired. 

I  am  addressing  a  society,  whose  imposing  motto  tells  me  its  highest 
ambition  is  goodness,  and  the  knowledge  it  most  highly  prizes,  the  best 
means  of  attaining  it.  What  more  fitting  than  a  delineation  of  the  no- 
ble means  by  which  this  noble  end  obtains,  that  it  may  thereby  have 
somewhat  to  glory,  not  in  appearance  only,  but  in  heart ;  not  in  word  \ 
merely,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth  ?  This,  then,  shall  be  my  theme  ; 
suggested,  as  it  has  been,  by  ihename  of  your  association,  the  age  it 
represents,  and  the  character  of  your  studies.  May  I  not  hope  its 
discussion  will  aid  you  in  securing  the  laudable  object  after  which  you 
so  ardently  aspire.  Should  there  be  one  my  remarks  do  not  benefit, 
I  will  give  a  possible  reason.  "  A  mole,  having  consulted  many  oc- 
culists  for  the  benefit  of  his  sight,  was  at  last  provided  with  a  good 
pair  of  spectacles  ;  but,  upon  his  endeavoring  to  make  use  of  them, 
his  mother  told  him,  that,  though  they  might  help  the  eye  of  a  man, 
they  could  be  of  no  use  to  a  mole" 

Omitting  a  number  of  minor  principles,  I  shall  notice  those  only, 
which,  I  conceive,  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  And  if  I  am  some- 
what dull,  I  will,  nevertheless,  try  to  merit  the  compliment  paid  by  a 
certain  knight  to  his  slow  paced  horse.  "  Hee  is  a  rite  gude  creetur, 
and  travels  all  the  ground  over  most  faithfully." 

The  first  element  I  shall  mention,  is,  a  love  for  the  object  contempla- 
ted. It  will  not  admit  of  doubt,  that  we  are  naturally,  and  practically 
indolent;  and  without  some  powerful  stimulus,  the  energies  of  the 
mind  will  never  be  fully  aroused  to  exertion.  The  miser,  with  small 
beginnings,  amasses  immense  wealth.  Why  ?  Because,  he  loves  mo- 
ney. This  is  the  secret  of  his  success.  And  no  one  will  enter  deep  in- 
to the  arcana  of  science,  and  possess  her  treasures,  and  reveal  her 
mysteries,  without  an  enthusiastic  love  of  knowledge.  Hear  what  a  *J 
master-spirit  says  upon  this  point.  "  If  a  man  really  loves  study,  has 
an  eager  attachment  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  nothing  but  pe- 
culiar sickness  or  misfortune  will  prevent  his  being  a  student,  and  his 
possessing,  in  some  good  degree,  the  means  of  study.  The  fact  is, 
that  when  men  complain  of  a  want  of  time  for  study,  and  want  of 
means,  they  only  show  that  after  all,  they  are  either  attached  to  some 
other  object  of  pursuit,  or  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  spirit  of  a  student. 
They  will  applaud  others,  it  may  be,  who  do  study,  and  look  with  a 
kind  of  wonder  upon  their  acquisitions  ;  or  they  put  it  to  the  account 


of  their  humility,  and  bless  themselves  that  they  are  not  ambitious,  — 
In  most  of  all  these  cases,  however,  either  the  love  of  the  world  or 
genuine  laziness  lies  at  the  bottom."  Indolence  or  a  worldly  spirit  has 
lulled  every  energetic  power  of  their  minds  to  sleep.  And  the  mis- 
taken man,  who  listens  to  these  siren  charms,  "  finds  himself,  at  the 
age  of  forty,  just  where  he  was  at  thirty.  At  fifty,  his  decline  has  al- 
ready begun.  At  sixty,  he  is  universally  regarded  with  indifference, 
which  he  usually  repays  with  misanthropy.  And  if  he  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  live  until  he  is  seventy,  every  body  is  uneasy  because  he  is 
not  transferred  to  a  better  world." — Stuart.  Whoever  has  a  quench- 
less thirst  for  knowledge — a  deathless  longing  for  the  object  contem- 
plated— "  alta  petens, — aliquid  immensum,  infinitumque" — and  other 
things  being  equal,  his  success  is  certain. 

Let  me  urge  you  to  cultivate  this  love  of  truth — this  desire  of  know- 
ledge. It  will  arouse  the  energies  of  thought,  and  awaken  the  mind  to 
a  just  appreciation  of  its  powers,  rights,  principles,  and  preroga- 
tives. It  will  lead  it  forward  to  the  development  of  principles, 
laws,  and  wide-spreading  truths  ; — to  an  acquaintance  with  the  ope- 
rations, reasons,  causes  and  effects,  of  the  thousand  objects  he 
meets  with  in  this  splendid  work-shop  of  God.  Pushed  forward  by 
this  irresistable  desire,  the  mind  cannot  be  idle  while  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  a  universe  of  wonders.^ It  will  not  rest,  until  it  knows  why 
the  volcano  lifts  up  its  blazing  beacon  fire  ;  why  the  earthquake  con- 
vulses the  world  with  its  heavings ;  what  mission  the  storm-cloud  is 
designed  to  accomplish  ;  on  what  "  rosy  errand"  the  blood  is  sent  to 
every  part  of  the  living  system  ;  how  the  air  bears  to  him  the  tones  of 
music  and  the  melodies  of  ten  thousand  voices  ;  how  light  diffuses 
over  animate  and  inanimate  creation.  It  rests  not,  until  it  has  lifted 
the  veil  from  the  face  of  nature,  disclosed  her  bright  and  glorious  fea- 
tures, unfolded  its  profound  mysteries  and  varied  phenomena,  until 
it  has  unlocked  the  store-house  of  knowledge,  in  which,  motives,  and 
causes,  and  laws,  and  principles  are  seen  enacting  their  various  parts, 
and  contributing  their  respective  shares  in  producing  the  harmonious 
movements  of  the  visible  universe,  and  gazes  with  rapture  and  delight, 
upon  all  that  is  grand,  and  beautiful,  and  picturesque  in  this  temple  of 
the  deity  ; — nor  does  it  ever  rest. 

It  is  this  propelling  afflatus  that  has  given  man,  in  the  last  century, 
such  clearness  of  vision  into  the  tremendous  agencies  of  nature  ;  that 
has  subdued  to  his  dominion  the  awful  forces  evolved  by  chemical  and 
dynamic  science — forces  more  prompt  and  more  powerful  than  the  old 
fabled  genii  of  the  Arabian  Tales.  Subduing  the  everlasting  hostility 
of  the  genii  of  fire,  of  water,  of  earth,  and  of  air,  into  unity  of  pur- 
pose, he  has  harnessed  them  to  his  vehicle,  and  with  the  speed  of  wind 
he  ploughs  his  way  against  current,  wind,  and  tide,  through  the  length 
of  our  inland  water,  across  the  ocean,  over  every  part  of  our  country; 
flying  through  the  valleys ;  thundering  across  the  rivers  ;  panting  up 
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the  sides,  or  piercing  through  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  with  the  re- 
sistless force  of  lightning,"  and  with  scarcely  less  velocity.^  Without 
this  stimulus,  the  blind  John  Milton  would  never  have  gained  the 
appellation  of  "  Christian  Homer."  He  would  have  been  contented 
with  singing  a  few  tunes,  and  earning  his  bread  by  making  baskets. 
The  professor  of  Wittemberg,  would  have  lived,  and  died  with  his 
father  in  the  mines  of  Mansfeld.  The  late  German  professor  Hyne, 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  knowledge  of  tne  tackle  of  his  loom. 
Nicholas  Sanderson,  the  celebrated  blind  professor  of  Mathematics 
at  Cambridge,  instead  of  having  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  and 
Doctor  of  Laws,  conferred  upon  him,  would  have  died  in  poverty  and 
ignorance.  Ferguson  would  have  been  known  only  as  a  shepherd. 
Herschel  only  as  a  British  soldier.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  only 
as  a  wood  carver;  and  Roger  Sherman  only  as  a  shoe-makeryit  was 
this,  that  raised  the  latter  to  the  most  responsible  offices  of  his  state ; 
and  erasing  the  name  of  the  soldier  from  the  British  muster-roll  wrote 
it  upon  one  of  the  orbs  of  heaven.  Indeed,  without  it,  the  brightest 
names  that  shine  upon  the  record  of  literary  fame,  instead  of  having 
thrown  a  glory  over  their  age,  which  can  be  impaired  only  by  blotting 
the  world  out  of  existence,  would  have  passed  away  with  the  herd  of 
our  race,  "  little  and  unknown."  No  one  was  ever  coerced  into  scho- 
larship, or  by  the  ferule  made  an  educated  man.  Science  opens  her* 
gates,  only  to  willing  votaries ;  and  none  can  walk  through  her  Ely- 
^sian  fields  without  the  tribute  of  affection. 

Q  You.  cannot  succeed  without  personal  exertion.  Man  comes  into 
existence,  not  like  the  fabled  Minerva,  armed  and  prepared  for  the 
conflicts  of  life.  He  leaps  not  into  being  a  full-grown  Solomon.  Nor 
are  there  any  genii  of  incantation,  in  earth,  or  air,  which,  without  per- 
sonal labor  and  toil,  will  bear  him  to  the  flowers  that  bloom  only  on 
the  summit  of  Parnassus.  Its  jutting  cliffs  must  be  scaled  by  all  who 
would  drink  at  Castalia's  sacred  fount.  Would  we  have  gold,  we 
must  dig  for  it.  Would  we  be  distinguished,  we  must  labor  for  it. 
Character,  and  influence  and  heartfelt  respect,  ate  to  be  obtained  only 
by  being  earned.^"  Other  things  may  be  seized  upon  by  might,  or 
purchased  by  money ;  but  knowledge  is  to  be  gained  only  by  study." 
Set  it  down  as  a  fact,  to  which  there  is  no  exception,  toil  is  the  price 
of  wisdom.  "  There  is  no  excellence  without  great  labor.  No  mere 
aspiration  for  eminence,  however  ardent,  will  do  the  business.  Wish- 
ing, and  sighing,  and  imagining,  and  dreaming  of  greatness,  will  never 
make  one  great.  If  he  would  get  to  the  mountain  top,  on  which  the 
temple  of  fame  stands,  it  will  not  do  to  standstill,  looking,  and  admi- 
ring, and  wishing  he  were  there.  He  must  gird  himself  up,  and  go 
to  work  with  all  the  indomitable  energy  of  Hannibal  scaling  the  Alps. 
Laborious  study  and  diligent  observation  of  the  world,  are  both  indis- 
pensable to  the  attainment  of  eminence."  (Wirt.)  ^ 
4     The  infant  arrives  to  the  strength  of  manhood  only  by  exertion* 
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4  Confinement  and  inactivity  will  give  it  an  attenuated  form  and  soon 
check  thjkcurrent  of  life.  Equally  true  is  it,  that  exercise  is  the  great 
means  by^which  the  gowers  of  the  mind  are  matured ;  and  without  it, 
they  remain  in  a  state  of  adolescence,  and  pass  out  of  time  in  their 
babyhood.  " '  Pray,  of  what  did  your  brother  die  ?'  said  the  Marquis 
Spinola  to  Sir  Horace  Vere.  '  He  died,  sir,'  replied  he,  '  of  having 
nothing  to  do.'  '  Alas  !  sir,'  said  Spinola,  '  that  is  enough  to  kill  any 
general  of  us  all.'  "y  This  is  the  reason  of  so  many  being  duped,  by 
empiricism,  quackery,  and  priestcraft.  They  are  too  lazy  to  think, 
and,  hence,  too  feeble  to  detect  the  imposture.  Nothing  but  labor  will 
answer.  No  substitute  will  be  accepted.  Neither  the  favor  of  wealth, 
nor  the  smile  of  fortune,  nor  the  flowers  of  adulation,  nothing  but  the 
strained  energies  of  your  intellect  can  achieve  the  victory  and  secure 
the  pwe  : — and  this  will  do  it.  This  is  the  philosopher's  stone — the 
true  iUchemy  that  turns  every  thing  it  touches  into  gold — the  sceptre 
that  gives  dominion  over  nature— the  key  that  unlocks  the  storehouse 
of  creation,  and  opens  to  the  mind  the  treasures  of  the  universe. 
Without  this,  the  learned  blacksmith  "would  have  caught  no  scintil- 
lation but  those  of  his  forge,"  and  the  name  of  the  eastern  navigator 
would  never  have  been  inscribed  upon  the  everlasting  hills  of  the  new 
world. 

Y0  This  fact  stands  connected  with  the  encouraging  consideration,  that 
every  effort  increases  strength.  Every  exertion  put  forth  by  the  infant, 
is  gradually  perfecting  its  physical  powers,  till  it  arrives  at  the  full  sta- 
ture of  a  man.  Every  exertion  of  the  intellect  adds  strength  to  the  ^ 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  is  preparing  it  for  greater  achievements.  The 
sapling  is  not  loaded  with  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  threescore  years.  It 
must  grow  by  inches.  Franklin,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  modern 
philosophers,  began  his  greatness  by  making  an  Almanac.  One  of 
the  ancient  Athletae,  who  bore  with  ease  an  ox  upon  his  shoulder,  ac- 
quired that  immense  muscular  power,  by  commencing  with  it,  when 
but  a  few  days  old,  and  lifting  it  daily  until  it  gained  its  full  growth. 

f  "  F'tfiift  'lauimin 'ipnWulit  vitTfta-W  This  reflection  will  lead  the  stu- 
dent to  consider  the  most  rigid  discipline  impost  upon  him,  as  an 
intellectual  gymnasium,  preparing  him  for  the  conflicts  of  a  future  day. 
It  will  inspire  a  spirit  of  invincible  hardihood,  proof  alike  against  the 
syren  to  indolence,  or  the  difficulties  that  tower  like  mountains  before 
him.  He  waits  not  now  for  his  way  to  be  paved,  he  becomes  his  own 
pioneer.  "  Alps  on  Alps"  cannot  cool  the  ardor  of  his  mind.  He 
knows  no  discouragement.  Arising  in  the  majesty  of  his  own  strength, 
and  taxing  the  soul's  utmost  energies,  he  scales  their  summits  ;  bursts 
his  way  through  the  iron  grates  that  may  bar  him  in  ;  and  by  his  own 
omnipotence,  stands  forth  enthroned  with  burning  splendors,  in  the 
intellectual  and  moml  sun  of  the  universe  ;  presenting  a  sublime,  and 
glorious  specimen  of  the  success  attendant  on  personal  exertion. 

Vither  will  n  fciv  efforts,  however  powerful,  or  well  directed,  earrM^ 
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a  character  worthy  of  emulation.  Exertion  must  be  jjcrsisttng,  embra- 
cing an  entire  life  of  energetic  action.  Those  beautiful  islands,  with 
which  the  Pacific  is  spotted,  were  formed  by  the  little  coral  insects,  by 
depositing  one  grain  of  sand  at  a  time.  The  motto  of  a  distinguished 
scholar,  was  "  the  picture  of  a  mountain,  with  a  man  at  its  base,  with 
his  hat  and  coat  lying  beside  him,  and  a  pick-axe  in  his  hand  ;  and  as  he 
digs  stroke  by  stroke,  his  patient  look  corresponds  with  his  words, — 
4  et  peu  et  peu — little  by  little.'  "  Is  it  strange  that  he  rose  to  eminence  ? 
such  a  motto  engraven  upon  the  heart,  will  secure  to  its  possessor,  a 
reputation  "  glorious  as  noon-day,  and  lasting  as  glorious." 

The  history  of  the  world's  master-spirits  shows,  that  their  character 
and  influence  were  gained,  not  by  a  skillful  manoeuvre, — a  freak  of 
chance, — "  a  day,  a  month,  a  year  of  bustling  noise  about  books  and 
colleges,  diplomas  and  valedictories,"  but  a  life  of  seif-denial,  of  brain-, 
torturing,  of  tireless  application.  The  student,  who  expects  to  earn  a 
reputation,  great  and  good,  by  a  few  years'  hard  study  in  the  Academy 
and  College,  has  sadly  mistaken  the  matter.  He  much  resembles  the 
young  physician,  who,  clad  in  the  fustian  of  college  honor,  having  just 
placed  the  sheep-skin  in  his  pocket,  in  conversation  with  Dr.  Rush, 
adverted  to  the  time  when,  as  he  expressed  it,  he  finished  his  studies. 
The  Dr.  replied,  "And  have  you  finished  your  studies  ?  I  have  been 
in  practice  many  years  and  have  not  finished  my  studies."  The  idea 
that  great  excellence  can  be  gained,  without  unceasing  application,  is 
but  a  school-boy's  dream.  Newton  in  his  85th  year  is  found  im- 
proving his  chronology  ;  and  Waller,  at  82,  had  lost  none  of  his  po- 
etical fire.  This  is  the  key  to  the  secret  how  these  men  accomplished 
so  much.  "  He  that  shall  walk  with  vigor  three  hours  a  day,  will  pass 
in  seven  years  a  space  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  globe,"  Sen- 
eca tells  his  friend,  "  there  is  not  a  day  in  which  I  do  not  either  write 
something,  or  read  and  epitomize  some  good  author."  It  is  said  of 
Rutherford,  "  such  was  his  unwearied  assiduity  and  diligence,  that 
he  seemed  to  pray  constantly,  to  preach  constantly,  to  catechise  con- 
stantly, and  to  visit  the  sick,  exhorting  from  house  to  house,  to  teach 
as  much  in  the  schools,  and  spend  as  much  time  with  the  students  and 
young  men,  in  fitting  them  for  the  ministry,  as  if  he  had  been  seques- 
trate from  all  the  world  beside,  and  yet,  withal,  to  write  as  much  as  if 
he  had  been  constantly  shut  up  in  his  study."  Martin  Luther, 
when  inquired  of,  how,  in  view  of  his  travels  and  labors,  he  could 
present  so  perfect  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  answered,  "  nulla 
dies  sine  versu."  This  explains  it  all.  In  lord  Brougham,  we  see 
what  a  man  can  do  if  well  armed,  and  well  resolved.  "  With  a  load 
of  professional  duties  that  would,  of  themselves,  have  been  appalling 
to  most  of  our  countrymen,  he  stood,  nevertheless,  at  the  head  of  his 
party  in  the  house  of  commons,  and,  at  the  same  time,  set  in  motion 
and  superintended  various  primary  schools,  and  various  periodical 
works,  the  most  instructive  and  useful  that  have  ever  issued  from  the 
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British  press,  for  which  he  furnished,  with  his  own  pen,  some  of  the 
most  masterly  contributions ;  and  yet  found  time,  not  only  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  to  keep  at  the 
head  of  those  whose  peculiar  and  exclusive  occupation  those  arts  and 
sciences  were.  There  is  a  model  of  industry  and  usefulness  worthy  of 
all  your  emulation." 

Untiring  industry  will  also  be  a  sure  guaranty  against  the  paralyzing 
influence  arising  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  your  own  powers.  How 
often,  while  listening  to  the  orator,  and  seeing  the  collected  wisdom  of 
the  legislative  assembly  swayed,  and  the  destinies  of  a  nation  control- 
led by  his  overwhelming  eloquence,  does  the  student  think  of  the 
staleness  and  imperfections  of  his  own  performances;  and  the  dis- 
couraging thought  arises  in  his  mind,  "  I  am  not  a  genius."  And 
pray  what  is  a  genius  t  The  great  Roman  orator  has  told  us  that  it 
is,  "  natura  ipsa  valere,  et  mentis  viribus  excitari,  et  quasi  quodam  di- 
vino  spiritu  afflari."  And  from  the  same  source  has  been  borrowed 
the  proverb,  "  Poeta  nascitur  nonfit."  And  a  modern  Review  says, 
"  Genius  is  heaven-born  and  fortuitous,  and  depends  comparatively 
little  upon  culture."  According  to  this  sentiment,  genius  is  not  a 
natural  aptitude  to  learn,  nor  the  result  of  application,  of  culture,  of 
exercise,  but  some  magic  charm — some  enchanting  spell — which-,  rest- 
ing upon  the  veriest  blockhead,  who  could  never  be  made  to  apply 
himself  to  study,  requires  only  the  recurrence  of  some  appropriate 
circumstance,  and  it  flashes  out  upon  the  admiring  gaze  of  men  sudden 
as  the  lightning  from  the  cloud,  shooting  its  coruscations  athwart  the 
world's  dark  and  gloomy  horizon,  and  bathing  itself  in  the  light  of  re- 
gions far  above  the  ordinary  walks  of  earth,  quite  in  the  verge  of  hea- 
ven. And  this  exhibition  of  the  most  powerful  feeling ;  of  the  most 
strong  and  vivid  perception  ;  of  the  most  clear  and  discriminating  in- 
tellect, we  are  thus  taught  to  believe,  is  not  the  effect  of  long  continued 
abstraction;  of  unwearied  study  ;  of  midnight  musing;  of  strong  emo- 
tion ;  of  intense  thought.  No.  It  is  nothing  but  a  spontaneous  im- 
promptu! that  cost  no  culture,  and  sprang  into  being  by  the  magic  of 
an  imaginary  something,  which  the  world  call  genius.  Than  this,  no 
error  can  be  more  fatal  to  the  improvement  of  the  youthful  mind,  both 
upon  those  who  imagine  they  are  among  nature's  favored  few,  on  whom 
the  crown  of  pre-eminence  is  placed,  without  the  price  of  culture, 
labor  or  toil  ;  and  those  who  embrace  the  idea,  that  they  are  numbered 
among  her  despised  and  neglected  ones,  whose  defects  no  process  of 
mental  discipline,  no  nightly  vigils  of  concentrated  thought  can  amend. 
But  I  contend,  if  genius  is  any  thing,  it  is  merely  an  aptitude  of  appli- 
cation— a  disposition — a  love  of  hard  study.  The  process  of  culture 
in  the  direction  of  that  aptitude  will  be  going  on,  let  the  circumstan- 
ces be  what  they  may.  The  exhibition  of  this,  is  the  evidence,  and 
only  evidence,  of  its  existence.  Without  application,  without  labori- 
ous toil,  without  concentrated  attention  to  its  object,  think  you  De- 
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West  or  Fulton,  would  ever  have  become  eminent  in  the  world  ? 
If,  instead  of  considering  their  works  as  having  been  produced  by  the 
incantation  of  some  genii — the  inspiration  of  some  fairy  visitant — the 
influence  of  some  star  of  destiny,  we  should  blot  out  all  those  re- 
mains of  eastern  Astrology,  erase  the  word  genius  from  our  vocabulary, 
and  in  the  place  of  all  this  idol  worship,  inscribe  "  untiring  industry," 
we  should  hit  more  correctly  upon  the  true  source  of  their  greatness. 
This 

"  The  lonely  bard  enjoyed,  when  forth  he  walked 

Unpurposed  ;  stood,  and  knew  not  why;  sat  down, 

And  knew  not  where  ;  arose,  and  knew  not  when  ; 

Had  eyes,  and  saw  not ;  ears,  and  nothing  heard  ; 

And  sought — sought  neither  heaven  nor  earth — sought  naught, 

Of  visionary  things,  fairer  than  aught 

That  was ;  and  saw  the  distant  tops  of  thoughts, 

Which  men  of  common  stature  never  saw. 

He  entered  into  Nature's  holy  place, 

And  heard  unutterable  things. 

The  truth  is,  the  definitions  I  have  quoted,  are  descriptive  rather  of  an 
effect  than  of  a  cause.  Could  you  pass  behind  the  screen,  and  witness 
the  preparation  of  these  great  men ;  the  early,  continued  and  severe 
discipline  of  their  minds,  you  would  have  the  secret  of  their  genius, 
and  no  longer  wonder  that  their  masterly  productions  should  command 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  If  this  had  been  wanting,  they  had 
been  "  weak,  and  like  other  men."  Would  we  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  their  original  powers,  we  should  acquaint  ourselves  with  their 
juvenile  essays,  rather  than  those  matured  efforts  which  combine  the 
attainment,  experience  and  discipline  of  years.  We  gaze  upon  the 
immortal  productions  of  West's  pencil,  and  feel  that  some  heavenly 
inspiration,  like  the  gift  of  prophecy,  must  have  rested  upon  him  and 
guided  his  hand.  But  were  we  acquainted  with  his  deep  and  unwea- 
ried study  of  the  models  of  excellence  in  nature  and  art ;  his  early 
and  frequent  failures  in  attempting  their  imitation,  our  error  would  be 
corrected.  We  look  upon  the  steamer  ploughing  its  way  against  wind 
and  tide ;  we  examine  its  complicated  machinery  ;  its  harmonious  ac- 
tion, and  are  taught  to  pronou.ice  Fulton  a  genius.  But  could  we 
have  entered  his  work-shop,  and  looked  upon  his  first  draught,  and 
witnessed  his  first  experiments,  we  should  have  been  convinced  that 
the  ground  of  his  success  was  unceasing  diligence.  And  so  we  might 
say  of  Homer,  of  Virgil,  of  Shakespeare,  and  a  thousand  more.  It 
is  not  superior  original  endowment, that  gives  the  regular  troops  such  ad- 
vantage over  the  raw  recruits,  but  the  discipline  of  the  daily  drill  to 
which  for  years  they  have  been  subject.  The  great  Robert  Hall, 
who  could  rouse,  at  will,  the  indignation  or  pity  of  congregated  thou- 
sands, and  hold  his  hearers  "  spell  bound  and  breathless,"  or  "  dis- 
solve them  in  floods  of  sympathy      Robert  Hall,  who  has  been 
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called  "  the  prince  of  pulpit  orators,"  in  his  first  attempt  at  public 
speaking,  reeled  and  sunk,  like  an  infant,  beneath  the  effort.  Demos- 
thenes, one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  orator  of  antiquity, 
who  could  melt  the  heart  of  his  hearers,  or  inspire  their  spirits  with 
the  storm-like  rage  of  war  ;  hold  his  audience  in  breathless  silence,  or 
secure  bursts  of  applause,  like  the  continuous  crackling  of  thunder; 
Demosthenes,  the  very  "  incarnation  of  eloquence,"  in  his  "  heaven- 
born"  "  fortuitous  state,"  "  without  culture,"  received  from  the  expec- 
tant throng  naught  but  hissing.  Demosthenes  matured,  perfected, 
is  again  upon  the  stage.  Again  the  Athenian  throng  is  before  him. 
The  moving  scenes  of  the  grand  tragedy,  the  fate  of  Athens,  forms 
his  theme.  A  stillness  pervades  that  vast  multitude,  like  the  calm 
that  heralds  the  earthquake.  He  speaks  now,  with  a  voice  all  tender- 
ness. He  strives  to  reanimate  broken  confidence  ;  to  cheer  despon- 
ding hope ;  to  spread  out  the  bright  visions  of  future  glory.  Now  he 
describes  the  cruelty  of  their  enemies  ;  the  consequences  of  defeat ; 
wives  widowed,  children  orphaned,  towns  depopulated,  villages  burn- 
ed, glory  and  honor  forever  lost.  That  numberless  assembly  mingle 
in  the  deep  emotion.  They  become  agitated,  warmed,  thrilled,  elec- 
trified, melted,  and  yield  to  the  luxury  of  tears.  Now  he  raises  his 
head.  His  countenance  gathers  sternness.  His  eye  flashes  indigna- 
tion, like  the  lightnings  of  heaven  that  scathe  and  consume  every  ob- 
ject they  approach.  His  form  dilates  as  he  lifts  himself  into  a  strain 
of  eloquence.  Now  wo  to  him  who  opposes  his  country's  weal. 
"Where  falls  that  startling  voice,  no  green  thing  shall  ever  grow  again. 
Whatever  crosses  his  path  is  doomed,  by  his  withering  invective,  to 
the  stagnant  pool  of  oblivion  ;  or  hung  up  in  sight  of  all  mankind,  to 
a  rotten  infamy  forever,"  He  gathers  up  the  energies  of  his  mighty 
soul,  and  pours  forth  a  stream  of  crystalized  execration  upon  the  head 
of  him,  who,  under  the  mantle  of  charity,  had  planned  their  ruin. 
He  points  to  the  residence  of  the  traitor,  and  raising  his  voice  to  the 
tones  of  seven-fold  thunder;  cries  "  War !  War  !  against  Philip  to 
the  point  and  the  hilt."  Every  heart  is  inspired  with  heroism  ;  every 
hand  involuntarily  feels  for  shield,  sword,  and  buckler.  Every  voice 
shouts,  as  by  instinct,  "  let  us  march  against  Philip — let  us  conquer 
or  die." 

How  different  this  from  his  first  effort.  And  was  his  success  now 
the  result  of  no  culture  ? — the  magic  of  strange  spontaneity  ? — heav- 
en-born and  fortuitous  ?  Read  his  early  acts.  See  him  copying 
Thucydides'  History  eight  times  with  his  own  hand,  merely  to  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  style  of  that  great  man.  See  him  standing 
for  hours  before  a  mirror,  with  a  sword  suspended  over  him,  pruning 
and  correcting  his  awkward  gestures.  Hear  him  straining  his  feeble 
voice  by  the  sea-shore  to  give  it  strength  and  compass.  Place  your- 
self by  the  side  of  this  master  of  eloquence,  in  his  lonely  cave,  where 
naught  can  disturb  his  mental  abstractions.    Examine  his  manuscripts, 
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and  see  the  erasures,  the  transpositions,  the  numberless  interlineations. 
Read  the  motto  engraven  upon  every  side  of  his  nature-made  studio, 
"  perseverentia  omnia  vincet,"  and  you  have  the  foundation  of  his  suc- 
cess.   Untiring  industry  was  the  genius  of  the  Grecian  orator. 

He  that  would  secure  the  crown  of  pre-eminence,  must  possess,  in 
a  high  degree,  the  element  of  decision.  This  is  needful  to  overcome 
a  vacillating  turn  of  mind.  'Tis  vain  to  think  of  becoming  pre-emi- 
nent in  all  professions; — a  distinguished  poet,  philosopher,  statesman, 
and  divine.  To  become  a  proficient  in  either,  all  his  desires,  hopes, 
and  efforts,  must  centre  there,  as  the  rays  of  light  centre  in  the  sun. 
His  resources,  his  energies,  his  thoughts,  must  be  lavished  upon  one 
grand  absorbing  object.  To  succeed  in  the  formation  of  an  elevated 
character,  there  must  be  decisive  action.  The  painful  effects  of  the 
opposite  characteristic,  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with.  Multitudes 
there  are  who  love  excellence,  and  live  in  the  very  furnace  of  solici- 
tude for  it,  and  are  ever  active  to  secure  it,  but  instead  of  sending  out 
their  longings,  and  exertions  in  one  continued,  luminous  train,  they 
ask  some  friend's  advice  and  follow  it  for  a  time,  then  ask  advice  of 
another,  and  turn  to  that;  so  of  a  third,  still  unsteady,  always  chan- 
ging. "  The  man  who  is  perpetually  hesitating  which  of  two  things  he 
will  do  first,"  says  Wirt,  "  will  do  neither.  The  man  who  resolves, 
but  suffers  his  resolution  to  be  changed  by  the  first  counter  suggestion 
of  a  friend  who  fluctuates  from  opinion  to  opinion,  and  veers  like  a 
weather-cock  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  with  every  breath  of  ca- 
price that  blows, — can  never  accomplish  anything  great  or  useful.  In- 
stead of  being  progressive  in  anything,  he  will  be  at  best,  stationary, 
and  more  probably  retrograde  in  all.  It  is  only  the  man  who  carries 
into  his  pursuits  that  great  quality  which  Lucan  ascribes  to  Caesar, — 
nescia  virtus  stare  loco, — who  first  consults  wisely,  then  resolves  firmly, 
and  then  executes  his  purpose  with  inflexible  perseverance,  undismay- 
ed by  those  petty  difficulties  which  daunt  a  weaker  spirit, — that  can 
advance  to  eminence  in  any  line.  Let  us  take,  by  way  of  illustration, 
the  case  of  a  student.  He  commences  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages ;  presently  comes  a  friend,  who  tells  him  he  is  wasting  his 
time,  and  that,  instead  of  obsolete  words,  he  had  much  better  employ 
himself  in  acquiring  new  ideas.  He  changes  his  plan,  and  sets  to  work 
at  the  Mathematics.  Then  comes  another  friend,  who  asks  him,  with 
a  grave  and  sapient  face,  whether  he  intends  to  become  a  professor  in 
a  college  ;  because,  if  he  does  not,  he  is  misemploying  his  time,  and 
that,  for  the  business  of  life,  common  mathematics,  is  quite  enough  of 
the  mathematics.  He  throws  up  his  Euclid,  and  addresses  himself  to 
some  other  study,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  again  relinquished  on  some 
equally  wise  suggestion  ;  and  thus  life  is  spent  in  changing  his  plans. 
You  cannot  but  perceive  the  folly  of  this  course  ;  and  the  worst  effect 
of  it  is,  the  fixing  on  your  mind  a  habit  of  indecision,  sufficient  of 
itself  to  blast  the  fairest  prospects.    No,  take  your  course  wisely,  but 
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firmly  ;  and,  having  taken  it,  hold  upon  it  with  heroic  resolution,  and 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  will  sink  before  you.  The  whole  empire  of 
learning  will  be  at  your  feet,  while  those  who  set  out  with  you,  but 
stopped  to  change  their  plans,  are  yet  employed  in  the  very  profitable 
business  of  changing  their  plans.  Let  your  motto  be  Perseverando 
vinces.  Practice  upon  it,  and  you  will  be  convinced  of  its  value  by 
the  distinguished  eminence  to  which  it  will  conduct  you." 

Decision  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  to 
eminence.  It  will  break  in  upon  mental  indolence,  and  arouse  the 
energies  of  the  slumbering  mind,  to  acts  of  virtue — deeds  of  daring. 
The  man  of  decision  marks  out  his  course  of  action,  and  says,  herein 
will  I  tread.  To  this  he  bends  all  his  energies,  and  from  it  no  allure- 
ment can  seduce  ;  no  obstacle  confound  ;  no  failure  dishearten.  He 
is  disturbed  by  no  storm ;  perplexed  by  no  fluctuation  ;  the  dupe  of 
no  designer  ;  and  has  no  trembling  for  fear  he  shall  tread  upon  forbid- 
den ground,  and  thereby  "  fan  the  fires  of  kindling  invective."  Hav- 
ing taken  the  prudence  recommended,  but  not  followed,  by  the  eccen- 
tric Crockett  in  ascertaining  he  is  right,  he  flings  out  his  banner  to  the 
breeze  with  this  expressive  motto,  "  ahead  now,  and  always  ahead." 
He  plants  his  standard  high  in  the  ascendant,  and  places  three  worlds 
in  contribution  to  reach  it.  His  practice  is  like  that  of  the  indefatiga- 
ble Dr.  Clarke,  who  said,  "I  have  lived  to  know  the  great  secret  of 
human  happiness  is  this, — never  suffer  your  energies  to  stagnate. — 
The  old  adage  of  4  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,'  conveys  an  abominable 
lie.  You  cannot  have  too  many  ;  poker,  tongs,  and  all — keep  them  all 
going."  The  question  with  him  is,  not  what  will  give  me  influence 
now,  but,  what  will  bring  me  to  that  standard.  Is  discipline  necessary  ? 
He  plods  through  the  intricacies  of  Mathematics  ;  threads  the  laby- 
rinths of  physical  science  ;  lays  hold  of  the  most  abstruse  propositions  ; 
strains  his  mind  to  the  utmost  tension,  and  holds  it  to  its  work  'till  the 
physical  nature  quivers  from  the  inward  struggle.  Thus  he  acquires, 
not  only  mental  energy,  but  -the  power  of  concentrating  that  energy. 
Is  extensive  and  varied  knowledge  necessary  ?  He  thumbs  the  tomes 
of  classic  literature,  and  becomes  familiar  with  the  many  tongued 
productions  of  hoary  antiquity.  He  culls  the  beauties  of  Horace  ; 
of  Virgil,  and  "  the  blind  bard  of  Scio's  rocky  isle."  He  reads  the 
apothems  of  Isocrates  ;  analyzes  the  productions  of  the  great  Atheni- 
an and  Roman  orators,  and  becomes  familiar  with  the  leading  princi- 
ples of  all  science.  Thus  furnished  for  the  active  scenes  of  life  ; — 
a  mind  stored  with  knowledge — an  intellect  disciplined  by  study — he 
launches  out  into  the  wide  world  :  and  while  the  man  of  indecision  is 
hesitating  between  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  a  life  of  igno- 
rance to  be  endured,  and  groaning  and  sighing,  "  I  want  to  learn, 
but  how  can  I  ?"  he  rises  to  eminence,  and  gains  an  enviable  distinc- 
tion among  the  good  and  great  of  his  age.  Thus  decision  "  makes  the 
scholar  and  moulds  the  man  of  influence." 
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In  your  way  to  eminent  usefulness,  you  will  frequently  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  authority  of  public  opinion.  Decision  will  be  neces- 
sary to  resist  it.  It  will  meet  you  clothed  with  mighty  power,  and 
sustained  by  fearful  sanctions  ;  and  it  will  require  no  little  firmness  to 
stand  up  against  it.  Without  decision  you  will  falter,  stagger  and  fall 
beneath  its  influence.  Public  opinion  is  not  a  safe  guide.  True,  in 
some  instances,  "  it  has  humbled  tyrants,  vanquished  conquerors,  over- 
thrown corrupt  institutions,  and  exploded  pernicious  customs,"  yet 
more  frequently  has  it  been  found  the  advocate  of  evil  than  of  good  ; 
the  defender  of  vice  and  error,  than  of  virtue  and  truth  ;  the  oppressor 
of  the  wise  and  holy,  than  of  the  ignorant  and  polluted.  Yesterday  it 
strewed  the  highway  with  branches  of  palm-trees,  and  sung,  "  Ho- 
sanna  !  blessed  is  the  king  of  Israel,  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  "  To-day  it  cries,  "  Away  with  him  !  away  with  him  !  cru- 
cify him  !  crucify  him  !  His  blood  be  upon  us  and  upon  our  child- 
ren !"  It  has  murdered  the  apostles  and  prophets  ;  lighted  up  Rome 
with  the  burning  bodies  of  Christians  ;  hunted  the  Waldenses  upon 
the  mountains  of  Piedmont  like  wild  beasts  ;  excommunicated  Luther 
and  Calvin  ;  burnt  a  Cranmer,  a  Ridley  and  a  Latimer  ;  drove 
our  Puritan  fathers  from  England  into  the  wilderness  of  America.  It 
has  mutilated  the  press  ;  arrested  the  freedom  of  speech  ;  stripped  man 
of  every  right ;  applied  the  scourge,  the  torch,  the  rack,  to  the  bright- 
est luminaries  that  have  ever  lighted  up  this  Cimmerian  world.  Such 
a  principle,  available  alike  for  evil  as  well  as  good,  is  not  to  be  recei- 
ved as  the  standard  of  action.  And  when,  upon  careful  examination , 
we  are  convinced  that  it  is  wrong,  as  we  respect  ourselves  and  honor 
truth  and  love  humanity,  we  are  to  resist  its  authority.  This,  howe- 
ver, will  require  no  little  moral  courage. 

The  history  of  the  church  furnishes  us  many  illustrious  examples 
of  the  power  of  decision  in  resisting  the  voice  of  public  opinion. 
Such  examples  may  be  found  chronicled  in  the  very  Genesis  of  earth's 
doings.  The  floodgates  of  vice  had  been  opened,  and  a  torrent  of 
iniquity  had  rushed  over  this  fair  heritage  of  our  race — spreading  mil- 
dew and  death  in  every  direction — spoiling  man  of  his  moral  beauty — 
enervating  his  powers — effacing  from  his  nature  the  image  of  God — 
filling  the  cup  of  his  iniquity — curdling  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity — 
reddening  with  vengeance  the  hills  of  heaven,  and  presenting  a  darker 
picture  than  can  be  drawn  this  side  of  perdition.  In  this  general  de- 
pravity, when,  according  to  the  sacred  writer,  fraud  and  injustice,  rapine 
and  violence,  had  extended  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  in 
this  iron  age,  as  sung  by  a  thousand  heathen  bards  whose  silent  harps 
have  long  since  mouldered  away  with  the  ashes  of  their  masters,*  who 
can  be  found,  possessed  of  sufficient  moral  courage,  to  step  into  the 


*  Vide  Catullus  in  his  Epithalamiurn  of  Peleus  and  Thetis;  also  Ovid's  Me- 
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breach,  to  check  the  torrent,  or  stay  the  impetuosity  of  the  rushing 
waters  ?  Who  will  dare  to  encounter,  single  handed,  a  contending 
and  opposing  world  ?  Who  stem  alone  the  torrent  of  angry  opposi- 
tion, and  bear,  undismayed,  the  scoffs  and  endless  charges  of  bigotry, 
superstition  and  intolerance  which  must  meet  him  at  every  step  ?  There 
was  a  mind — an  unconquered  mind — which  arose  above  the  opinions 
of  a  united  race.  A  mind  that  dared  to  think  and  act  for  itself — that 
would  not  embrace  as  sterling  that  which  all  men  approved,  nor  de- 
nounce as  vile  that  which  all  condemned.  A  mind  that  rested  upon 
a  higher  decision,  and  resolved  to  believe  God  rather  than  man.  A 
mind  that  single  and  alone  stemmed  the  torrent,  resisted  the  contagion 
of  example,  despised  the  universal  sneer,  and  braved  universal  oppo- 
sition. Such  a  mind  is  superior  to  all  praise.  Such  was  the  mind  of 
Noah,  a  "just  man  and  perfect  in  his  generation." 

"  Dauntless  amid  depravity's  wild  flood, 
Rock  pier  like  the  patriarch  Noah  stood." 

He  possessed  a  decision,  which  all  the  wit,  and  all  the  raillery  of  the 
age,  and  all  the  derision  and  reproaches,  and  all  the  epithets  of  false 
prophet,  impostor  and  liar,  which  a  sneering  and  unbelieving  world 
could  load  him  with,  could  not  effect. 

"  Still  firm  the  prophet  stood,  with  dreadless  tongue 
The  truth  proclaimed,  and  lived  to  truth  alone." 

For  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  this  heroic  saint  held  on  his  course 
as  the  world's  reprover ;  preaching  righteousness  to  his  fellow-men, 
and  building  an  ark  to  save  himself  from  the  predicted  flood.  And 
daring  thus  to  stand — contra  mundum — in  the  cause  of  God  and  truth, 
he  rides  in  safety  over  "  the  broadest  and  stormiest  ocean  that  ever 
belted  the  green  earth,"  and  on  the  mount  of  Ararat  sings  the  tri- 
umphs, and  reaps  the  reward  of  a  high  and  holy  decision. 

On  the  plain  of  Dura,  the  haughty  and  infatuated  king  of  Babylon, 
erected  a  monstrous  golden  image.  Around  it,  are  convened  his  prin- 
ces, captains,  judges,  and  all  the  chief  men  of  his  extended  empire,  to 
dedicate  this  idol  to  the  god  Belus.  A  decree  is  issued,  requiring  all 
in  this  vast  assembly  to  fall  down,  at  a  given  signal,  and  worship  the 
towering  image,  on  penalty  of  being  cast  into  a  burning  furnace.  In 
that  congregation  are  there  any  so  obstinate  and  intolerant  as  to  refuse 
to  perform  this  single,  simple  and  momentary  act  ?  an  act  which  will 
gratify  one  whom  it  was  their  pleasure  to  honor — an  act  sanctioned  by 
almost  universal  custom — an  act  which  might  save  them  from  temporal 
disgrace  and  ruin,  and  continue  them  in  a  station  of  rank,  influence, 
and  extended  usefulness  ?  Yes  ;  there  were  three  captives,  originally 
of  the  princes  of  Judea,  who  saw  in  that  single  act  an  attack  upon  all 
true  religion — a  renunciation  of  their  allegiance  to  the  Most  High — a 
public  insult — a  most  daring  indignity  cast  upon  his  throne — the  gross 
impiety  of  the  king,  together  with  the  whole  system  of  guilty  idolatry, 
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countenanced — their  own  character  for  decision  prostrated — their  holy 
profession  stampt  with  ignominy — themselves  the  subjects  of  the  inex- 
pressible torture  of  a  violated  conscience — and  with  a  noble  firmness, 
which  the  furnace  with  its  blazing-  horrors,  and  the  king  with  his  burning, 
relentless  wrath  could  not  shake,  refused  to  submit  to  the  horrible  requi- 
sition. And  acting  upon  this  principle  they  had  their  reward  even  in 
this  life.  Not  a  hair  of  their  head  perished,  not  a  single  honor  from  their 
brow  faded.  From  bonds  and  flames  they  came  forth  overwhelming 
their  enemies  with  confusion  and  disgrace,  and  securing  to  themselves 
augmented  respect,  even  from  the  infuriated  king  himself.  In  every  land 
you  will  find  the  plain  of  Dura ;  and  in  every  age  a  golden  image  set  up 
in  it ;  demanding  that  "  all  people,  nations,  and  languages"  shall  revere 
its  authority,  and  decreeing  that  "whoso  falleth  not  down,  and  worshipeth, 
shall  the  same  hour  be  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  [seven-times]  heated  fur- 
nace," and  it  will  require  no  little  firmness  to  say,  with  such  a  penalty 
flaming  up  before  you,  "Be  it  known  unto  thee,  O  king  [Public  J  that  we 
will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image  which  thou  hast 
set  up." 

No  man  has  ever  been  eminent  for  usefulness  without  this  qualification. 
Who  was  it  that  led  out  Israel  from  Egypt,  and  stood  before  God,  and 
beheld  the  exceeding  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  was  pavilioned  upon 
Sinai's  top  for  forty  days  with  the  Omnipotent  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and 
received  and  published  from  his  mouth  the  eternal  law,  and  wrote  the 
only  authentic  history  of  creation  %  Moses  ;  a  man  meek  indeed,  but  of 
unbending  principle.  A  man  who  feared  not  the  wrath  of  the  king,  but 
cheerfully  declined  a  proffered  heirship  to  the  proudest,  mightiest,  richest 
throne  of  earth.  Who  was  it  that  spread  the  gospel  far  and  wide  among 
the  Gentiles'?  The  student  of  Gamaliel.  A  man,  who,  when  convinced 
of  its  truth,  had  no  other  questions  to  ask  than, "  Lord,  what  wik  thou  have 
me  to  do  V  Who  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  relinquishing 
every  other  pursuit,  pressed  forward  fearless  of  consequences,  preach- 
ing to  a  prejudiced  world,  before  kings  and  judges,  Christ  and  him  cru- 
cified. When  the  church  of  England  had  become  so  closely  united  with 
the  state,  as  to  settle  down  into  an  observance  of  rites  and  ceremonies, 
neglecting  moral  discipline  and  the  principles  of  vital  godliness,  and  in- 
fidelity was  pouring  forth  fire  and  flame,  withering  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  lovely  and  of  good  report,  who  went  forth,  amid  ridicule  and 
obloquy,  "  first  within  college  walls  and  afterward  in  crowded  temples, 
in  market  places,  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  proclaiming  to  sober 
hypocrites  and  profligate  sinners  that  without  true  holiness  there  was  no 
escape  from  the  damnation  of  hell]  "  Who  but  Wesley  and  Whitefield  ; 
men  humble  before  God,  yet  bold  before  the  world.  Who  turned  back 
the  desolating  flood  of  impiety  which  was  sweeping  over  the  land  of  our 
Puritan  fathers  %  who  but  the  immortal  Edwards  ;  a  man  religiously 
inflexible,  "alike  through  evil  report  and  through  good  report." 

On  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  will  trouble  you  with  but  one  exam- 
ple more.  This  is  taken  from  the  history  of  the  son  of  the  miner  of 
Mansfeld.  Having  finished  his  university  course  with  honor,  and  re- 
jected the  law  that  had  been  selected  as  his  profession,  he  buries  him- 
self in  a  monastery  ;  and  with  penances,  fastings,  macerations  and  watch- 
ings,  he  strove  sedulously  to  purchase  salvation.    But  though  walking  in 
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the  path  which  had  been  commended  by  Athanasius,  and  Jerome,  and 
Augustine,  and  all  the  subsequent  fathers  of  the  church  ;  which  the  de- 
cretals of  popes,  and  the  decision  of  councils  had  pronounced  the  certain 
road  to  eternal  life,  his  wretchedness  only  increased,  until  he  found  him- 
self on  the  verge  of  despair.  While  in  this  condition  he  espied,  chained 
up  in  one  corner  of  the  convent,  a  Bible.  He  reads  and  discovers  there 
a  holiness  far  surpassing  the  most  glowing  pictures  of  monastic  life,  and 
a  peace  which  the  austerities  of  penance  had  never  procured.  His  course 
is  taken.  The  Bible,  not  the  church,  is  to  be  his  rule  of  life.  Jesus  Christ, 
not  the  sacraments,  his  Savior.  He  obtains  that  peace  and  purity.  And, 
in  the  lecture  room,  in  the  pulpit,  and  through  the  press,  he  proclaims  the 
word  that  had  given  life  to  his  own  soul — that  the  just  shall  live  by  faith. 
Princes  and  Bishops,  Pope  and  Emperor  are  arrayed  against  him.  He 
is  summoned  to  appear  before  the  papal  legate.  The  student  of  Erfurth 
quails  not.  "  They  have  already,"  he  cries,  "torn  to  pieces  my  honor,  and 
my  good  name.  All  that  I  have  left  is  my  wretched  body;  let  them 
have  it;  they  will  then  shorten  my  life  by  a  few  hours.  But  as  to  my 
soul  they  shall  not  have  that."  The  learned  Cardinal  could  not  con- 
vince him  of  error,  and  the  mendicant  friar  refused  to  retract. 

Argument  and  entreaty,  threats  and  promises  having  been  employed 
in  vain,  an  appeal  is  now  made  to  the  secular  arm.  And  Luther  is 
summoned  to  appear  before  an  assembly  of  the  German  states,  convened 
by  the  mightiest  monarch  that  had  ruled  the  empire  of  the  west  since  the 
days  of  Charlemagne.  His  friends  endeavor  to  dissuade  him  from  the 
journey.  "  You  will  be  burnt  alive,"  they  exclaim.  "  Though  they  should 
kindle  a  fire,"  replied  the  undaunted  monk,  "whose  flames  should  reach 
from  Worms  to  Wittemberg,  and  rise  up  to  heaven,  I  would  go  through, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  stand  before  them."  As  he  approaches 
near  the  gjfite  of  the  city,  he  was  warned  by  a  servant,  from  an 
intimate  friend,  not  to  enter.  "  Go,  tell  your  master,"  he  answered,  "  that 
though  there  should  be  as  many  devils  at  Worms  as  there  are  tiles  on  its 
roofs,  I  would  enter  it."  The  appointed  hour  arrives,  and  the  son  of  a 
Saxon  peasant  stands,  with  gentle  but  firm  demeanor,  before  the  assem- 
bled wisdom  of  the  greatest  empire  of  the  world.  To  the  stern  demand, 
"  will  you,  or  will  you  not  retract,"  he  replied,  "  I  cannot  unless  convinced 
of  my  error.    Here  I  stand,  I*  cannot  do  otherwise  :  God  help  me." 

And  what  was  the  result  ]  Why,  the  decisive  action  of  this  humble 
monk,  whose  own  spirit  he  had  conquered  in  the  cloistered  halls  of  a 
monastery,  turned  the  darkness  of  one  wide-spread  night  into  the  dawn 
of  an  illustrious  day.  He  dared  to  resist  the  authority  of  public  opinion, 
and  a  transition  was  achieved,  the  most  extensive,  effulgent,  rapid  and  ir- 
resistible ever  witnessed  by  man.  He  dared  to  plant  himself,  like  a  pillar 
of  brass,  in  front  of  the  fulminating  Vatican,  and  the  spirit  of  religious 
liberty,  which  had  attempted  to  break  in  whispers  before,  now  spoke  from 
Wittemberg  in  a  voice  that  sent  a  thrill  of  life  through  Europe,  which  the 
thunders  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  attempted  in  vain  to  stifle.  Mental  dark- 
ness and  chaos  gave  place  to  light  and  order.  A  flood  of  noon-day  burst 
at  once  the  darkness  of  a  thousand  years.  And  from  the  Carpathian 
mountains  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules  ;  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Vistula  man 
started,  as  by  an  electric  shock,  from  a  state  of  profound  slumber  into  a 
life  of  activity  and  bold  adventure.    "  The  peerless  form  of  human  intel- 
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lect  rose  erect ;  and,  throwing  off  from  his  freshening  limbs  the  death- 
shade  and  the  grave  clothes  by  which  it  was  enshrouded,  ascended  to  the 
glorious  resurrection  of  the  noon-tide  lustre  which  eradiates  the  horizon 
of  our  own  day,  rejoicing  like  a  giant  to  run  his  race."  Rising  from  his 
torpor,  he  shook  off  the  vampire  burden,  with  a  recoil  proportioned  to  the 
weight  of  ignorance  that  had  oppressed,  and  the  pressure  that  had  stifled 
it.  His  heart  again  beat  with  godlike  pulsations  ;  and  all  the  energies  of 
his  unearthly  soul  were  roused  to  the  proudest  daring  of  adventure.  Now, 

 . "  Each  muse  in  Leo's  golden  days 

Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  withered  bays; 
Rome's  ancient  genius,  o'er  its  ruins  spread, 
Shakes  off  the  dust,  and  rears  her  reverend  head; 
Now  sculpture  and  her  sister-arts  revive; 
Stones  leap  to  form,  and  rocks  begin  to  live  : 
With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rings." 
A  Raphael  paints,  and  a  vida  sings."* 

No  man  ever  became  eminent,  in  any  pursuit,  without  decision.  'Twas 
this  that  preserved  Joseph  from  the  pollutions  of  an  eastern  court,  and 
made  him  lord  of  all  Egypt.  'Twas  this  that  sustained  Daniel  when 
forbidden  to  worship  the  true  God,  and  raised  him  to  the  highest  office 
within  the  gift  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  "'Twas  decision  that  carried 
Galileo  forward  in  his  discoveries,  when  it  was  heresy  to  assert  earth's  an- 
nual revolutions,  and  but  one  remove  from  it  to  look  through  a  telescope. 
'Twas  decision  that  piloted  Washington  across  the  tumbling  Delaware — 
gave  Buonaparte  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids — led  Hannibal  over  the 
cloud-capped  Alps — and  it  was  a  want  of  decision  that  wrested  Rome  from 
his  grasp,  when  like  a  lion  he  might  have  pounced  upon  it."  'Twas  de- 
cision that  made  Franklin  the  printer,  Franklin  the  philosopher;  and 
placed  him  by  the  side  of  a  Solon  and  a  Lycurgus  ;  and  laid  the  subju- 
gated thunderbolt  harmless  at  his  feet.  'Twas  this  that  gave  to  Sir  Wm. 
Jones  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  polyglottic  skill — to  Locke  and  Edwards 
metaphysical  acuteness — to  Chalmers  and  Jeremy  Taylor  a  gorgeous 
imagination — to  Addison  and  Robert  Hall  a  refined  elegance.  Deci- 
sion makes  man  a  young  Omnipotent,  by  which  the  most  appalling  diffi- 
culties are  swept  away,  and  the  most  formidable  obstacles  are  trampled  in 
the  dust.  It  places  in  his  hand  the  sceptre  of  a  God,  by  which  he  can  ex- 
ultingly  exclaim, 

"  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey, 
My  right  there  are  none  to  dispute  ; 
From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute." 

To  every  other  attainment  you  must  add,  as  a  crowning  excellence, 
the  moral  radiance  of  a  pure  heart.  Without  this  you  cannot  even  enter 
upon  the  elevated  career  which  I  have  supposed  the  object  of  your 
choice,  much  less  acquire  the  character  of  being  eminently  useful  and 
greatly  good.  However  elevated  the  station  to  which  you  may  attain, 
this  character  can  be  secured  only  by  embracing  in  your  hearts  the  pure 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  embodying  in  your  lives  a  testimony  in 
their  favor.  What  greater  instance  of  grandeur,  what  surer  proof  of 
greatness,  what  more  incontestable  vouchers  of  a  master-spirit  can  be 
given,  than  always  to  exhibit  the  ascendency  of  the  superior  faculties — 
perfect  self-command  of  one's  entire  nature  %  Is  a  man  of  bravery,  who 
only  exhibits  military  prowess,  to  be  admired  1    Why,  a  man  may  con- 
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quer  cities,  and  be  a  slave ;  may  conquer  the  whole  world,  and  be  con- 
quered by  his  own  vices.  And  the  wise  man  has  said,  "  He  that  ruleth 
his  spirit,  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  But,  "  he  that  hath  no 
rule  over  his  own  spirit,  is  like  a  city  broken  down,  and  without  walls." 
Is  Alexander,  with  his  midnight  revels  and  frantic  homicides,  or  Buo- 
naparte, with  his  criminal  self-ambition,  to  be  respected  ]  No  !  Ra- 
ther give  us  the  more  splendid  spectacle  of  a  man,  who  has  mind  and 
heart  enough  to  govern  his  strongest  passions.  There  is  not  a  point  in 
the  life  of  the  Macedonian  hero,  nor  in  the  brilliant  career  of  the  Tiger  of 
Corsica,  upon  which  a  pure  mind  delights  to  dwell.  Suppose  their  ac- 
tions to  be  changed ;  and  Alexander,  instead  of  butchering  human  be- 
ings, in  Persia,  by  thousands,  had  won  spiritual  conquests  there  ;  more 
splendid  than  those  of  Granicus  and  Arbela  ;  had  wandered  over  In- 
dia like  Buchanan,  and  wept  for  another  world  to  bring  under  the  do- 
minion of  Christ ;  and,  returning  to  Babylon,  had  died,  like  Martyn, 
the  victim  of  Christian  zeal.  Suppose  the  hero  of  Austerlitz  and  the 
Pyramids,  had  lived,  like  Howard,  flying  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the 
Red  Sea,  as  an  angel  of  mercy ;  and  had  fallen  when  upon  some  errand 
of  benevolence,  and,  numbering  his  days  by  the  good  deeds  he  had  done, 
had  died,  like  Mills,  in  an  old  age  of  charity :  and  would  such  a  change 
add  nothing  beautifying  to  their  character  1 

Knowledge  is  power ;  but  without  this  crowning  excellence,  there  is 
no  security  that  it  will  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  Know- 
ledge without  purity,  only  capacitates  for  more  extended  evil.  Hence, 
"  a  poor  German  declared  he  would  not  educate  his  family,  because  as 
soon  as  his  eldest  son  learned  to  write,  he  counterfeited  his  father's  name. 
He  was  resolved  that  if  his  children  were  inclined  to  do  evil,  their  abi- 
lity should  be  limited — they  should  be  rascals  on  a  small  scale."  He 
had  not  learned  that  divine  philosophy,  taught  by  a  greater  than  Solo- 
mon, that  the  heart,  like  the  pilot  to  the  vessel,  gives  direction  to  all  the 
machinery  of  the  intellect :  that  the  heart  is  the  source  of  all  evil,  and 
its  correction  a  religious  training.  Cultivated  intellect,  without  the  sun- 
light of  virtue,  will  enable  sensuality,  and  avarice,  and  ambition,  and 
jealousy,  and  vanity,  and  pride,  and  unbelief  to  act  in  a  broader  field, 
with  a  keener  eye,  with  a  deeper  wisdom,  with  a  more  refined  art,  and 
work  out,  with  more  terrible  enginery,  their  damning,  desolating  effects. 
Of  this,  we  have  many  illustrious  examples.  And  I  hope  the  world  will 
be  cursed  with  but  few  more. 

Bacon  in  the  intellectual  horizon,  is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  He 
possessed  an  intellectual  power,  which  has  gained  conquests  over  the 
world,  more  magnificent  than  those  of  Alexander.  He  said  of  himself, 
"  I  have  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  my  province."  And  it  has  been 
justly  said  of  him,  that  "  amidst  all  this  intellectual  wealth  and  splendor, 
a  reach  of  intellect  rarely  surpassed,  and  which  distanced  all  that  anti- 
quity had  done  before  him,  and  shaped  the  judgment,  the  reason,  and 
the  philosophy  of  all  coming  time,  there  was  an  awful  defect- in  his  edu- 
cation, which  sent  him,  notwithstanding  his  great  powers,  a  heart-broken, 
drivelling,  and  despised  old  man,  to  his  grave.  There  was  that  in  him 
which  more  than  justified  Pope's  antithesis  ; — 'the  greatest,  wisest,  mean- 
est of  mankind.'  Before  this  audience,  I  need  not  go  into  a  delineation 
of  the  character  of  the  great  father  of  the  inductive  philosophy;  or  tell 
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how  he  amassed  a  fortune  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  arts  that 
would  have  disgraced  the  veriest  pettifogger  that  ever  lied  before  a  jury, 
or  whitewashed  guilt  with  a  tongue  as  foul  as  corruption  itself.  I  need 
not  tell  that  the  illustrious  Chancellor  of  the  realm,  whose  justice  should 
have  been  as  irreproachable,  and  free  from  stain,  as  the  ermine  on  his 
robe,  accepted  large  presents  from  persons  engaged  in  Chancery  suits  : 
that  he  sold  his  decisions  for  gold ;  that  he  basely  deserted  the  friend 
through  whose  influence  he  rose  to  power ;  that  he  became  his  bitterest 
enemy ;  and  by  the  charms  of  his  irresistible  eloquence  and  pen,  fore- 
closed every  ray  of  hope  to  the  unfortunate  Essex,  and  in  his  death  damned 
his  own  reputation  ;  consigning  all  that  man  holds  high  and  dear  in  princi- 
ple, to  an  abyss  blacker  than  Erebus."  ( Maffitt.J  The  crowning  excel- 
lence of  a  perfect  character,  this  great  philosopher  lacked.  This  made 
him  vulnerable.  With  an  intellect  far-reaching,  lofty-looking,  and  deep- 
searching  ;  a  memory  freighted  with  the  lore  of  all  time  ;  a  fancy  laden 
with  every  thing  glittering  in  the  rainbow  of  genius ;  a  judgment  matu- 
red, and  intellectual  powers  expanded  into  giant  proportion,  he  was  a 
slave  to  the  vices  of  his  own  heart,  and  fell  an  easy  victim  to  his  own 
depravity. 

The  wayward  Byron  is  another  distinguished  example.  Possessing 
intellectual  powers  of  the  highest  order,  what  was  the  effect  of  his  peer- 
less intellect  upon  his  own  character  and  happiness  ]  The  poet  has  thus 
described  him.  He  "was  a  weary,  worn,  and  wretched  thing,  a  scorched, 
and  desolate,  and  blasted  soul — a  gloomy  wilderness  of  dying  thought." 
And  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  with  one  whose  daily  habits  were  those  of 
a  drunkard,  and  whose  only  inspiration,  to  use  his  own  words,  was  "  gin 
and  water  I"  A  countless  multitude  of  nature's  foster-sons — the  recipi- 
ents of  heaven's  highest,  noblest,  richest  endowments — stars  that  once 
shone  bright  in  the  literary,  social,  and  political  hemispheres,  but  which 
sunk  in  disaster  and  eclipse  at  noon-day — come  rushing  upon  the  memory, 
as  mournful,  but  striking  illustrations  of  the  truth,  that  intellectual  culture 
alone,  is  endowing  man  with  terrific  and  destructive  energy  ;  that  moral 
purity  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  soul,  through  the  power  of  which,  man 
can  outride  the  storm  of  passion,  and  achieve  a  conquest  over  the  original 
obliquity  of  his  nature,  but  without  which,  however  well  freighted  with 
intellectual  wealth,  he  will  be  drifted  upon  the  lee-shore  of  infamy  and 
ruin.  The  world's  annals  furnish  us  with  Humes,  and  Gibbons,  and  Bo- 
lingbrokes,  and  Shellys,  and  Paines,  and  Arnolds,  and  an  Edwards, 
who,  in  their  fiery,  erratic  course,  and  miserable  end,  present  the  extremes 
of  intellectual  refinement  and  moral  degradation  ;  and  as  beacons  warn 
us  not  to  neglect  the  culture  of  the  heart.  How  striking  in  the  contrast 
appear  the  brilliant,  and  glorious,  and  useful  career  of  a  Wirt,  a  Mar- 
shall, a  Franklin,  and  a  Washington,  which  adorn  the  history  of  our 
own  country. 

Mental  endowment,  without  moral  purity,  is  like  a  mountain  mantled 
in  ice.  "  It  lifts  its  glacial  front  to  the  clouds,  is  beautifully  transparent, 
while  around  it  play  ten  thousand  varied  refractions.  Still  it  is  cold  and 
repulsive;  it  neither  affords  sustenance  to  the  famishing,  nor  sheds  a 
balm  upon  the  circumambient  air.  Now  would  you  see  the  effects  of 
moral  discipline  %  Shoot  through  that  mountain  the  radiations  of  heat, 
lift  upon  it  the  melting  influences  of  a  summer's  warmth,  and  quickly 
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'twill  bud  and  bloom  with  eternal  green,  while  up  from  its  deep  bosom 
burst  the  fountains  of  living  water.  Nay !  the  son  of  intellect  alone  re- 
sembles Polyphemus ;  he.  possesses  giant  strength,  bones  of  iron,  joints 
of  adamant,  sinews  of  brass,  and  nerves  of  steel — but  he  is  blind — he 
cannot  see.  Give  him  now  the  keen-sightedness  of  heaven-born  faith, 
and  he  will  have  the  same  strength,  the  same  bones,  the  same  joints,  the 
same  sinews,  the  same  nerves,  with  an  eye  that  can  comprehend  all 
things  from  [the  atom  to  the  orb,]  from  the  narrow  circle  of  time  to  the 
far-sweeping  cycles  of  an  illimitable  future."  (Landon.) 

It  was  the  combination  of  these  characteristics  that  made  Washing- 
ton the  brightest  star  in  the  hemisphere  of  the  world's  glory ;  and  se- 
cured that  exalted  tribute,  so  justly  due  his  memory,  "  first  in  war,  first 
in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  Let  me  hold  him  up 
before  you  as  a  faultless  model,  worthy  of  imitation.  Here  is  an  assem- 
blage of  rare  excellencies,  which  will  be  admired  most  by  those  who 
longest  contemplate  them. 

Where  can  the  weary  eye  repose 
When  gazing  on  the  great, 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows, 
Nor  despicable  state  1 
Yes,  one — the  first,  the  last,  the  best — 
The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 
Whom  envy  dared  not  hate, 
Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington 
To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  one." 

Though  we  may  not  hope  to  become  great  as  Washington  ;  yet  if  we 
adopt  and  practice  the  resolution  expressed  by  one  of  the  most  lofty  and 
pure  of  human  spirits,  the  illustrious  Christian  sage  of  Northampton, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  when  he  said,  "if  it  be  a  supposable  fact  that  but 
one  absolute  specimen  and  model  of  perfect  human  goodness  is  to  exist 
in  an  age,  he  would  strive  to  act  as  if  it  were  his  dispensation,  to  be  in 
his  age  that  model,"  we  may  all  aspire  to  be  great  like  Washington. 
This  union  has  given  immortality  to  the  name  of  Howard,  Martyn, 
Mills,  Brainard,  Wesley,  Coke,  Hannah  More — names  that  will 
be  revered,  virtues  that  will  be  esteemed  while  true  greatness  has  an 
admirer. 

These  benefactors  of  our  race  are  gone.  Their  mighty  hearts,  which 
,once  beat  with  such  heaving  throbs  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  reli- 
gion, beat  no  more.  But  the  pulsations  which  they  felt,  and  the  vibra- 
tions which  they  awakened,  shall  revolve  to  the  world's  remotest  bounds, 
and  their  wave  shall  never  cease.  The  tones  of  their  voice  are  suppres- 
sed in  death,  but  their  words  were  sparks  of  immortality,  that  shall  kin- 
dle in  other  hearts  a  fire  undying.  Their  forms  are  mouldering  in  the 
cemetery,  but  I  hold  on  high  before  you  their  beaming  example,  to  guide, 
like  a  pillar  of  fire,  your  triumphant  march  to  eminent  usefulness. 

You  have  entered  the  race  which  they  have  run,  and  it  is  for  you  to 
say  whether  you  will  be  successful.  The  boundless  field  of  wisdom  is 
before  you,  and  it  is  for  you  to  decide  how  much  you  shall  explore. 
High  in  the  ascendant  towers  the  temple  where  you  hope  some  future 
day  to  leave  the  impress  of  your  immortal  nature ;  this  is  for  you  to  de- 
termine.   For  it  is  a  law,  written  upon  all  the  creation  of  God  by  his 
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own  finger,  and  recognized  as  unvarying  in  the  vegetable,  mental,  and 
moral  world,  that  you  shall  gather  the  very  thing  you  sow.  You  shall 
have  the  character  you  have  earned — the  respect  you  deserve.  You  stand 
out  upon  the  lofty  promontory  of  eternal  responsibility.  You  balance  in 
your  own  vibrating  hand,  and  decide  by  your  own  vibrating  will,  the 
meed  of  honor  or  disgrace  that  posterity  shall  award  you — that  God 
himself  shall  bestow.  With  your  own  hand  you  must  fling  in  the  weight 
that  settles  the  momentous  preponderance  for  heaven  or  hell.  Fix  your 
eye,  then,  upon  the  highest  point  of  possible  excellence.  "  He  who  aims 
at  the  meridian  sun,  will  shoot  higher  than  he  who  aims  at  a  horizontal 
mark."  Make,  therefore,  your  beau  ideal,  a  form  of  perfect  beauty. 
Yea,  I  would  have  it  'surpass  the  finest  specimen  of  earthly  origin  :  I 
would  have  it  come  up  to  the  great  divine  model  that  God  hung  out  of 
heaven,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  for  the  world's  imitation — faultless 
purity,  benevolent  industry,  unyielding  firmness,  unequalled  wisdom,  un- 
erring sagacity ;  satisfied  that  he  who  contents  himself  with  small  things, 
and  mean  things,  will  be  neither  good  nor  great.  Let  that  model  be  stu- 
died until  it  is  loved ;  and  with  an  unconquerable  resolution  to  perse- 
vere, and  a  decision  of  purpose,  which  will  lead  to  a  rejection  of  every 
other,  and  an  acceptance  of  nothing  less,  go  forth  to  receive  the  prize. 

I  charge  you,  look  well  to  the  stores  you  lay  in.  You  are  filling  your 
lamps  to  burn  forever.  You  are  fitting  out  your  ships  for  a  returnless 
voyage.  You  are  trimming  your  sails,  not  only  for  the  gales  of  this 
stormy  world,  but  for  the  atmosphere  of  eternity.  And  the  many  gal- 
lant vessels,  laden  with  reason,  and  high  intelligence,  and  noble  faculty, 
that  have  drifted  to  and  fro,  and  shattered  and  dismantled  are  now  fuel 
for  the  burning,  should  warn  you  to  beware.  With  them  lay  in  a  rich 
cargo  of  knowledge  drawn  from  art,  and  science,  and  literature,  andphi- 
losophy.  With  them  study  Boyle,  and  Lyle,  and  Cuvier.  These  will 
guide  your  investigations,  deep  as  the  roots  of  the  earthquake,  into  the 
properties  and  energies  of  matter,  and  to  a  classification  of  all  the  herbs 
of  the  field,  and  shrubs  of  the  valley.  With  them  study  Newton,  and 
Herschel,  and  Olmstead,  and  Espy.  These  will  teach  you  how  to 
send  out  your  thoughts  wide  and  limitless  as  the  operations  of  Omnipo- 
tent Power  ;  and  enable  you  to  talk  with  storms,  meteors  and  stars  that 
hang  upon  the  very  outskirts  of  the  universe.  With  them  study  Hero- 
dotus, Xenophon,  Cesar,  Tacitus,  Polybius,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Hor- 
ace, Ovid,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Pindar,  Zeno,  Epicures,  the  philosophers 
of  the  Porch  and  of  the  Academy.  This  will  enable  you  to  wrench, 
from  the  armories  of  long  buried  nations,  their  immortal  sentiments. 
With  them  study  Klopstock,  Schiller,  Burger,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Gray,  Madame  De  Stael,  Dutchess  De  Broglie,  Mrs. -Rumpff, 
Madame  Dacier,  Elizabeth  Smith,  Elizabeth  Carter,  Mrs.  Si- 
gourney,  and  Mrs.  Hemans.  These  will  lead  you  far  as  creation  has 
made  indentation ;  will  take  you  through  the  labyrinths  of  philosophy  in 
all  its  various  departments,  and  enable  you  to  touc%,  with  the  hand  of  <& 
master,  all  the  chords  of  immortal  song.  From  this  study  you  shall 
come  forth  a  Colossus  of  mental  power.  Your  eyes  shall  burn  bright 
with  all  that  flashes  from  intellect,  and  your  tongue  be  musical  as  the 
harp  of  Orpheus. 

And,  then,  would  you  withstand  the  elements  that  destroyed  those 
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stars  of  the  first  magnitude  that  once  shone  so  brightly,  you  must  let  your 
hearts  drink  at  the  fountain  of  purity  and  peace.  You  must  add  to  your 
intellectual  energies  the  strength  of  correct  moral  culture.  Here  you 
have  but  one  text-book—  the  book  of  books.  And,  with  Milton  and  Locke, 
Newton  and  Chillingworth,  Robinson  and  Grew,  Hartlt  and  Boyle, 
Selden  and  Hale,  Jones  and  Boudinot,  Tillotson  and  Blair,  Watts 
and  Wesley,  Washington  and  Franklin,  that  book  you  must  study.  It 
contains  all  necessary  information; — the  development  of  our  immortality,  the 
record  of  man's  rebellion,  and  his  Maker's  compassion.  It  is  as  the  tide  to  our 
waters  ;  as  the  verdure  to  our  valleys  ;  as  the  sun  to  our  heavens.  It  is  as  the 
pole-star,  chart  and  compass  to  the  mariner.  The  great  dyke  that  God  has 
raised  up  to  protect  humanity  against  the  lava  of  human  passion;  the  noblest 
and  most  precious  boon  that  God  has  given  to  this  orphaned  creation.  Here  is 
poetry,  such  as  Pindar  never  dreamed  of,  and  Milton  vainly  sought  to  imi- 
tate. Here  is  philosophy ,  original,  profound,  sublime.  Here  is  biographical 
portraiture,  faultless,  perfect;  of  personages  most  extraordinary: — the  great 
Jewish  Lawgiver,  unequalled  in  legislation ;  the  Monarch  Minstrel,  unrivalled 
in  song;  his  son  and  successor  unparalleled  in  wisdom  ;  and  the  Great  Teacher 
who  **  spake  as  never  man  spake."  And  t(  what  charming  apparitions  of  female 
grace  and  heroism  beam  forth  from  the  midst  of  the  throng  of  warriors,  priests, 
and  poets !  The  beauty  of  Sarah,  that  subdued  all  hearts  even  at  the  brilliant 
court  of  Egypt;— the  touching  self-denial  of  the  daughter  of  Jepthah  ;— the 
poetical  enthusiasm  of  Miriam; — the  masculine  valor  of  Deborah  and  Ju- 
dith ; — and,  finally,  the  far-famed  Egyptian  bride,  whose  praise  will  live  fore- 
ver, embalmed,  in  the  song  of  songs,  which  is  Solomon's !  Here  are  geographical 
researches  and  astronomical  observations  which  sketch  to  our  view  the  archaeol- 
ogy and  topography  of  heaven — the  city  of  the  Most  High.  Here  is  the  litera- 
ture of  eternity — the  science  of  God.  Study  it,  young  adventurer,  for  it  contains 
priceless  truth.  Bind  its  holy  principles  as  an  amulet  about  your  hearts.  You 
will  find  it  touched  with  more  than  lunar  influences  over  your  coming  vicissi- 
tudes. It  is  charmed  with  supernatural  power  that  can  lift  you  to  the  skies.  It 
can  breathe  the  authority  of  a  mild  Omnipotence  through  all  the  avenues  of  the 
soul;  harmonize  its  discordant  elements ;  subdue  its  unbridled  passions;  purify 
its  corrupted  nature  and  make  it  the  home  of  God — the  heir  of  glory. 

Thus  freighted,  you  shall  safely  sail  the  stormy  ocean  of  this  world.  Thus 
armed,  yoH.,will  be  prepared  for  life' 6  great  trial,  and  easily  repel  all  the  darts  of 
your  enemies.  Thus  educated,  with  powers  so  perfectly  balanced,  you  shall 
ascend,  with  ease  and  certainty,  the  hill  of  renown,  and  stand  far  out  proudly 
conspicuous  among  your  compeers,  the  admired  of  all  admirers. 

"  Like  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  cleaves  the  storm ; 
Though  round  its  breast  some  transient  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head," 

so  shall  you  arise,  and  on  the  highest  watch-tower  of  hum^  eminence  firmly 
stand.  Your  sun  shall  mount  high  up  with  giant  strength,  and  pour  a  flood  of 
glory  into  the  dark  abyss  below.  Deep  and  heart-felt  veneration  like  the  atmo- 
sphere shall  encircle  you.  Earth's  highest  praise  shall  thickly  cluster  upon  your 
immortalized  name.  Garlands  of  the  richest  laurel  shall  entwine  around  your 
time-honored  brow.  Peaceful  and  triumphant  shall  be  your  passage  to  the 
tomb.  Solemn,  "  as  it  were  a  pause  in  nature,"  shall  be  your  transit  to  eternity. 
Thronged  by  the  shade  of  sainted  heroes,  shall  be  your  approach  to  the  celestial 
city.  Paeaned  by  the  song  of  angels,  shall  be  your  journey  beyond  the  stars. 
Glory,  that  is  unfading  and  sun-like;  wisdom,  that  is  unclouded  and  God-like; 
pleasure,  that  wells  out  from  the  throne  of  the  Infinite  into  a  boundless  ocean  of 
fruition,  shall  be  your  rich  and  eternal  inheritance. 


